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CLASSROOM METHODS AND DEVICES 



English for Prevocational Boys 

All agree that English is one of the essential subjects for pre- 
vocational classes, but there is little uniformity of opinion regard- 
ing the content of a course of study or the major and subordinate 
purposes which should determine the methods of teaching it. It is 
sometimes contended that so-called "business English," consisting 
of business forms and shop correspondence, is of prime importance 
and should be made the central feature of the course. It is reasoned 
that these children may have but one or two years more of school 
work and that since they are backward and "anti-book" there is 
little or no hope of realizing the results for which English is usually 
taught. For many reasons this point of view is untenable and the 
teacher of English in a prevocational class should be governed by 
more vital considerations. It should be recalled that we are trying 
to include in all prevocational work the fundamentals — the essen- 
tials of the traditional school work to the fullest extent possible — 
and that many of the children gain a new interest in school life 
and continue for three or four years beyond the compulsory school 
period. It will be well, therefore, to analyze carefully the pur- 
poses dominating the usual school courses in English, and to deter- 
mine the extent to which such purposes apply in the prevocational 
classes. 

In the first place, it should be recalled that English is the only 
school subject which is required in each of the twelve years of the 
traditional public-school system. With the exception of English, 
almost any subject given in the prevocational school may be con- 
ducted as an initial or introductory course; but not so with English. 
Here the fact must be recognized that the children come to the work 
with such prejudices and predilections as have been engendered by 
seven or eight years of schoolroom practice. So far as accomplish- 
ment is concerned, nothing can be taken for granted beyond the 
merest rudiments, yet it is fatal to conclude that the ordinary 
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primary or elementary methods may be employed. It is probable 
that prevocational children differ more widely in their ability and 
training in English than in any other school subject. 

As noted above, English is the one required twelve-year course. 
The makers of English courses have apparently decided just what 
should be accomplished in each of the twelve years on the suppo- 
sition that all pupils will complete the twelve grades. Therefore 
an analysis of the purposes of the full twelve-year course is perti- 
nent as a basis for determining what may be attempted in the 
prevocational class. 

PURPOSES OF A FULL TWELVE-YEAR COURSE 

Reduced to their simplest forms these purposes seem to be as 
follows: 

To secure mere literacy — the mastery of the fundamental 
mechanics of reading. 

To develop power of expression by means of oral and written 
language. 

To impart knowledge about the structure and form of the 
language. 

To develop an appreciation for good literature. 

To give information about English and American authors and 
their works. 

Another purpose which is worthy of special_ comment is the 
development of the ability to "handle books," as in research work 
and in the general use of the library — to get on familiar and friendly 
terms with the printed page. 

It has generally been assumed, however, that this latter purpose, 
this ability to handle books, would result naturally and inevitably 
from the English work; that it was, in fact, an assured by-product, 
and that no special attention need be given to its cultivation. 

It may now be asked which of these purposes are possible of 
realization and peculiarly appropriate for the pupils in question. 

We may assume literacy, the mere ability to read, though the 
"near-illiterate" is a decided problem in prevocational work. The 
majority of the pupils can read and a small proportion can read 
excellently. 
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Assuming literacy, what has been described above as a by- 
product will be found to be the prime motive for prevocational 
English. In no other respect is the need of the children so great 
as for the ability to interpret the printed page as a vital message, 
and in no other way can their highest and permanent advancement 
be secured so certainly as by developing such ability. 

Technical grammar and history of literature should be excluded 
from our consideration except as they may be taken up with indi- 
vidual pupils where special interest has been developed. 

With the foregoing as a background the purposes of a course in 
English for a prevocational class may be restated as follows: 

The first purpose is to develop a genuine fondness for books of 
some kind and a desire to read as a means of recreation. 

The second purpose should be to bring to the pupils some 
realization of the dependence of the civilized world on books, not 
merely literary works, but informational works as well, and to 
show them that the ability to handle books will contribute to their 
own success, the purpose being to induce them to read for informa- 
tion. 

A third purpose is the development of the power of oral and 
written expression, through class discussions, descriptions, and oral 
reading, the latter by those only who can read well, and by means 
of transcriptions, and the written exercises required in the other 
subjects, including some work in spelling. 

A fourth purpose is the development of aesthetic appreciation, 
not of literature merely, but of any worthy and beautiful thing of 
which literary men and women have written and in which an 
initial interest has been aroused in the minds of the children. The 
major purpose is to develop idealism and a love of the beautiful, 
but care must be taken that the teacher does not substitute his 
own joy for that of the pupil. 

Stated still more briefly, prevocational English should have for 
its most important purpose the development of the reading habit, 
and the reading should have for its object recreation, information 
and inspiration, with a valuable by-product in greater power of 
expression. Out of these various statements of purpose must be 
evolved the content and method of the course. 
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For obvious reasons it is impossible to outline a course of study 
in English for prevocational boys with the same definiteness, 
singleness of purpose, and inclusiveness as is possible in the case 
of science, civics, or history. For that reason the methods which 
have been found successful in accomplishing the several purposes 
as enumerated above will be considered separately and in direct 
relation to the particular purpose under discussion. It is evident 
that no single lesson can be carried out without combining two or 
more of the several purposes. That is to say, it will be impossible 
to develop reading for entertainment without at the same time 
increasing the pupil's ability to read for information. A much 
clearer conception of the methods will be possible, however, if each 
purpose is examined independently. 

It is well to reflect, also, that the individual teacher must be 
guided in his practice by the conditions of his own school, and that 
these conditions must determine, to a great extent, which purpose 
shall be paramount and which shall be secondary and contributory. 
Where all conditions warrant, it will help materially to divide the 
class into two or three groups, according to ability in reading, in 
order that the methods may be .more accurately adapted to each 
individual. 

In the following pages are presented suggestions regarding con- 
crete material and typical schoolroom practices, together with a 
discussion of the principles involved. 

THE NEAR-ILLITERATE 

As has been pointed out the near-illiterate is a problem in many 
prevocational classes. With such children the first weeks are of 
great importance and if the initial work, is tactfully carried out the 
problem ceases to exist and the classification may be eliminated. 

Undoubtedly an initial impulse to read may be given in a variety 
of ways, depending upon the personality and natural interests of 
the teacher. The following is suggested because it can be carried 
out by anyone willing to do the work incident to collecting the 
material, and because it has been found by experiment to appeal 
to a large majority of the boys. 

First, material must be provided which will secure and develop 
genuine self -activity on the part of the pupil; secondly, it must be 
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extremely simple and straightforward; and thirdly, it must be 
conspicuously free from "childishness." 

For the foregoing reasons "trade material" has been used. 
Such material includes manufacturers' catalogues, carefully selected 
advertisements, and some of the material in trade journals. One 
magazine,- Popular Mechanics, is especially valuable. As illustra- 
tive of such material the following publications are suggested: 

David Maydole, Hammer Maker. Published by the David Maydole Ham- 
mer Company, Norwich, Chenango County, New York. This is taken directly 
from Parton's Captains of Industry, but it can be had in this form for the asking 
and it always appeals to the boys. 

The Story of an Inland Sheet. Published by the Inland .Galvanized Steel 
Company, office, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Educational Publications of the International Harvester Company. These 
are published by the Agricultural Extension Department of the company and 
can be secured at slight expense by addressing the department at the Harvester 
Building, Chicago. 

Some of the most helpful of these studies are "The Story of Bread," which 
correlates well with the work in history; "Engine Operator's Guide," which 
is appropriate for the classes in shopwork; and "Trap the Fly," which rein- 
forces some of the lessons in hygiene and sanitation. 

Logging by Steam. Published by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

The Illustrated London News. The only reading-matter is that which is 
found beneath the illustrations. It serves as an illustration of terse, descrip- 
tive English and helps in developing good oral expression as well as the reading 
habit. 

Popular Mechanics. This magazine is a universal favorite. It deals with 
live, current material, has excellent illustrations, and employs simple English 
and business and shop terms. It not only stimulates the boys to verbal 
expression but suggests construction in materials as well, including experimental 
work of great variety. 

Captains of Industry, by Parton. This, in common with all large books, 
makes slight appeal to the boys under discussion, but where the single chapters 
are printed in pamphlet form, as in the case of "David Maydole," mentioned 
above, they are extremely popular. Where the school operates a printshop, 
separate chapters which are appropriate for individual pupils or for a par- 
ticular community may be reproduced. 

In conclusion it may be said that these boys should have fre- 
quent opportunity to hear good reading. This will be discussed in 
another connection, but in passing it should be noted that experi- 
ence demonstrates that these very boys enjoy to the full, when 
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read by the teacher, such things as Stevenson's Treasure Island, 
John Fox, Jr.'s The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, and Dickens' 
Christmas Carol. 

READING FOR ENTERTAINMENT 

Reading has long been held in esteem as one of the highest forms 
of entertainment. It is relatively inexpensive and books are 
available today almost anywhere in the civilized world. When one 
reflects on these facts it is with some surprise that he recalls how 
little attention is given in the average school to the development 
of reading for enjoyment. It is probably because of the assump- 
tion that if the school develops literacy the enjoyment will naturally 
and inevitably follow. Unfortunately this assumption has far too 
little basis in fact. It should be recalled that many of these chil- 
dren come from homes in which books are used but little, in which 
case their chief contact with reading-material has been with school 
texts. While these are frequently interesting if read at will and 
for pleasure, the uses to which they have been put in the classes 
of which these children were members have given little pleasure 
and frequently have produced disinclination on the part of some 
pupils to have anything to do with books of any kind. To be sure, 
a few of the children are fond of books but others heartily dislike 
them. This attitude of dislike can be changed into one of fondness 
only by studying the individual tastes and interests of the several 
children, and by adapting the early reading to these individual 
tastes. 

The well : known librarian John Cotton Dana once said that in 
order to induce a community to read the best books it was first 
necessary to provide those which the people wanted and which they 
could read easily and quickly and then, gradually, to introduce the 
works they ought to have. The same is essentially true of the 
prevocational class. To develop the reading habit with these boys 
there should be unrestrained access to a large and varied assortment 
of books and magazines, some of which will certainly appeal to the 
boys, and a liberal amount of school time should be devoted to the 
silent perusal of them as a part of the regular work in English. 
The too common school practice of permitting the more rapid 
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workers to "read to themselves" on the completion of a given task 
ought to serve as an object-lesson of what should be provided for 
all prevocational pupils with great frequency and regularity. 

Such reading, of course, should be supervised and sympatheti- 
cally directed. Always holding that the " joy" of the pupil is to be 
the first consideration at this point, the material may be improved 
as rapidly and as markedly as is consistent with the major purpose. 
In this way talks about books, in the course of personal conferences, 
will become a feature of the "required work," and will be con- 
ducted in the time assigned to English. If it should be contended 
that such practice would be expensive in time and meager in 
results, the answer must be made that it is better to spend many 
hours this way with nothing but a "love of reading" as a result, 
than to spend the same amount of time in formal English work 
with little resulting power to use books and no inclination to con- 
sult them either for pleasure or for profit. We have been led to 
feel that, with these boys at least, this reading for pleasure can be 
carried over into the field of research reading and therefore that 
the love of reading may be the "beginning of wisdom." It can be 
accomplished with certainty when the purpose to do so is clearly 
held and wisely followed. Three elements are absolutely necessary, 
however — varied reading-material, sympathy, and school time. 

To bring the discussion to a concrete basis it is necessary to 
visualize the personal element in the situation. We must picture 
the whole class of boys, not forgetting the type, sitting in a school- 
room for an hour, each reading silently from a different publication 
and upon a different subject. This is taking place in regular 
school time and as regular school work, yet it is varied, individual, 
and very largely self-directed. Occasionally a boy leaves his chair, 
goes to the book case, deposits the book he has been reading, and, 
after examining three or four, selects a new book or magazine and 
goes back to his place. It is surprising to find that there is so little 
waste of time, so little confusion, such eager beginning, and such 
reluctant ending of the hour. 

For the successful carrying out of such a plan certain features 
are necessary. In the first place, there must be a variety of mate- 
rial — variety as to subject-matter and as to the kind of publications. 
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There should be books, magazines, and daily papers. In addition 
to the trade material mentioned above, the following list is given. 
It is not intended to be all-inclusive but is suggestive of the variety 
and style of reading-material used in some prevocational classes. 



PARTIAL LIST OF READING-MATERIAL USED 
SHOWING VARIETY 

BOOKS 

Machine Shop Primer (Colvin and Stanley) ; Four Great American Inven- 
tors (Perry) ; Hygiene for the Worker (Tolman) ; How It Is Made (Williams) ; 
Romance of Mining (Williams); Woodworking for Beginners (Wheeler); Stories 
of Useful Inventions (Forman) ; Harper's Electricity for Boys (Adams) ; With 
the Men Who Do Things (Bond) ; Home Experiments in Science (Sloane) ; The 
Boy Mechanic (Windsor); Letters and Lettering (F. C. Brown); The Land We 
Live In (Price); The Boy Craftsman (Hall); The Boys' Book of Model Aero- 
planes (Collins) ; Wireless Telegraphy (Fortescue) ; All about Ships (Darling) ; 
Things a Boy Should Know about Wireless (St. John); Stories of Inventors 
(Doubleday); Heroes of Progress (Morris); American Inventions and Inventors 
(Mowry and Mowry); Historic Boyhoods (Holland); Stories of Industry 
(American Book Co.); Industries of To-day (Ginn & Co.); Geographical 
Readers (Carpenter) ; How the World Is Housed (Carpenter) ; How the World 
Is Fed (Carpenter) ; How the World Is Clothed (Carpenter) ; Great American 
Industries (Rocheleau) ; Story of Iron and Steel (Smith) ; The Community and 
the Citizen (Dunn) ; Handwork in Wood (Noyes) ; How to Install Electric Bells 
(Schneider) ; Story of My Life (Keller) ; Winning Their Way (Faris) ; Heroes 
of Every Day Life (Coe) ; Some Successful Americans (Towle) ; Men of Business 
(Stoddard); Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous (Bolton); The Young 
Forester (Grey); "Oxford Industrial Readers": A Day with the Leather 
Workers; A Day in an Iron Mine; A Visit to a Cotton Mill; A Day in a Ship 
Yard; A Visit to a Coal Mine; A Visit to a Woolen Mill (all by Cooke); 
Treasure Island (Stevenson); The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come (John 
Fox, Jr.); Wild Animals I Have Known (Seaton); Boys of Old Monmouth 
(Tomlinson) ; The Minute Boys of New York (Otis) ; Left Behind, or Ten Days 
a Newsboy (Otis); The Boy Sailors of 1812 (Tomlinson); Wolf, the Storm 
Leader (Caldwell) ; Captain of the Crew (Barbour) ; Call of the Wild (London) ; 
Bob, Son of Battle (Olivant) ; Stories for Boys (Davis) ; Adventures Afloat and 
Ashore (Birdsall); The Cruise of the Ghost (Allen); The Life Savers (Otis;; 
A New Robinson Crusoe (Alden) ; Lost in the Jungle (Chaillu) ; Stories from the 
Arabian Nights (Eliot); also books by Gulick and by Ritchie referred to on 
p. 307, February number of this Journal. 
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MAGAZINES 

Popular Mechanics; Illustrated London News; Harper's Weekly; Youth's 
Companion; Country Gentleman; Geographical Magazine; Child Labor Bulle- 
tins: " Stories of Child Labor," Bulletin, August, 1913 : (1) "Mr. Coal's Story " ; 
(2) "The Story of My Cotton Dress"; (3) "The Story of a Medicine Bottle"; 
Bulletin, August, 1914: "Little Comrades Who Toil." 

TRADE MATERIAL 

Disston Crucible, "The Saw in History," February-August, 191 2 (Henry 
Disston & Sons); The Little Red School House (Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City) ; Apprenticeship Bulletins (Boston School of Printing) ; Winnipeg 
Business Men's Talks; Milk Bulletin (Chicago Medical Society Milk Com- 
mission); Bulletin on Food (No. 21) (Illinois State Food Commission); Our 
Tubercular Children (Vol. I, No. 10) (Children's National Tuberculosis Society, 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago); Educational Publications on the Care of 
the Teeth (Colgate & Co., New York) ; How to Run a Lathe (South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Indiana) ; The Forging of an Auger Bit (Greenlee Bros. & 
Co., Rockford, Illinois) ; Publications (Safety First) (Council of Safety, Chicago, 
Illinois): (1) Health and Safety (Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island); (2) The Employee and Accident Prevention (Travelers' 
Insurance Co.); (3) Foremen and Accident Insurance (Travelers' Insurance 
Co.) ; Publications on Health and Hygiene (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.) ; 
File Philosophy (Nicholson File Co.); Electrician and Mechanic (Sampson 
Publishing Co.). 

Second in importance only to the variety of reading-matter is 
its accessibility. The usual plan of supplying "supplementary 
readers" from the principal's office, one for each boy, and all alike, 
will not serve here. Neither will it do to try to anticipate the 
needs of the hour by having the pupils secure their reading- 
material from the library in advance. This will come in time, 
and rapidly, but at the outset the books must be ready at hand in 
the room. Additions or substitutions should be made from time 
to time. 

The method of distributing the books affords opportunity for 
still further vitalizing the work. It should include the liberty of 
selection, the right of conference with the teacher, and the develop- 
ment of a simple library system. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the liberty given 
the pupils to select their own reading-material. Of course, through 
conferences with the teacher the reading is guided, directed, and 
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supervised, but the pupil still selects his books from day to day. 
By this very process he is enabled to examine, and so become 
somewhat acquainted with, a much larger number of books than 
under any other plan. He is led to appreciate the great variety 
of uses to which the printed page is put and so learns to discriminate 
in his reading. If the boy learns how to read a newspaper he has 
acquired that which will be of considerable value to him throughout 
his life. 

An excellent device is to have the class work up a card catalogue 
with notations on each card by the different pupils who have read 
the book. In addition to this a slip fastened in the book may con- 
tain the names of the pupils who have read it, together with some 
brief comment by each reader. Also, from time to time, especially 
after the course is well under way, there may be brief reviews of 
certain publications, presented either orally or in writing. By 
means of these reviews and through personal conferences will be 
found ample means of securing as much reaction on the part of 
the children as should be required in this phase of the course in 
English. It must be reiterated that enjoyment of the reading 
process is of infinitely greater importance than any other feature 
in the peculiar problem with which we are dealing. Where the 
prevocational work is likely to cover two or more years, we believe 
that it is profitable to devote the first third of the time almost 
exclusively to this process of establishing friendly relations with 
books. 

Frank M. Leavitt 

Edith Brown 
University of Chicago 

[To be concluded] 



